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The wcaknefs cannot return any thing of ftrength, honour, 
or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles. 

r } 

ebi'lity. n. ft [ debilitas , Latin.] Weakriefs; feeblenefs ; 
languor; faintiiefs ; imbecillity. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy pallion, 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or pcrfpirable will fubje£l it to the 
inconveniencies of too ftrong a perfpiration, which are debi- 
lity , faintings, and fometimes fudden death. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
DEBONAIR, adj. [, debonnaire , Er.] Elegant; civil; well- 
bred; gentle; compkifant. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair , 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Fair ) 

He met her once a maying. 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And frefh blown rofes wafh’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoftable ; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious ; the one quick and fprightful, 
the other flow and faturnine. Havel's Focal Foreft. 

And (lie that was net only palling fair, 

But was withal dilcreet and debonair , 

Refolv’d the paflive dodtrinc to fulfil. Dryden’s Nun’s Priejl. 
Debona'irly. a civ. [from debonair.'] Elegantly; with a gen- 
teel air. 

DEBT. n.f. [debitum , Latin; dette, French.] 

1 . That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt : well, fays one, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other ''world. Bacon , Apophth. 141. 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant owed 
the king; was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 
To this. great lofs a fea of tears is due; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. J Fuller. 

Above a thoufand pounds in debt. 

Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Swift. 

2 . That which any one is obliged to do or fuffer. 

Yourfon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man, 

But like a man he died. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

De'bted. part, [from debt. “To Debt is not found ] In- 
debted ; obliged to. 

Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I Hand debted to this gentleman. Shah. Gotti, of Errours. 
De'btor. n.f [ debitor , Latin.] 

1 . He that owes fomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Ro- i- * 4 * 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firft four centuries, 
was, after the fet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or he the creditor’s Have. Swijt. 

2 . One that owes money. 

I’ll bring your l.atter hazard back again. 

And thankfully reft debtor for the firft. Shah. Merch. cj Pen. 

If he his ample palm 
Should hap’ly on ill-fated (houlder lay 
Of debtor, ftrait his body, to the touch 
„ Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont. 

To fome enchanted caftle is convey’d. Philips. 

There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor ; 

And there I’ll die, nor worfe, nor better. Pope s pLorace. 

?. One fide of an account-book. 

When 1 look upon the debtor fide, I find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmetick to call; them up ; but when I 
look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than blank 
paper. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. . 549 * 

DebullFtion. n.f [dcbullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or feething 

over. . ti ■ 

Decacu'minated. adj. [ decacuminatus , Latin.] Having tne 

. Di 5 t. 

top cut oft. . _ 

De'cade. n.f [Ur cc, Gr. decas, Latin.] The fum of ten; 

2 number containing ten. , 

Men were not only cut in the number of fome clays, the 
latitude cf a few years, but might be wide by whole olym- 
piads, and divers decades of years. Browns Vulgar Arrows. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, centuries, 
and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of computations in hiftory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. Holder on 1 me. 

All rank’d by ten; whole decades, when they chne. 

Mull want a Trojan Have to pour the wine. Pope s Iliad. 
Dec a'dency. n.f [decadence, French.] Decay; fall. Viet 
De'cagon. n.f [from %**, ten, and ?«««> a corner. J A 
plain figure in geometry, having ten fiues and angles. 
Df/calogue. n.f. Greek.] The ten command- 
ments given by God to Mofes. , , . , . , 

• The commands of God are clearly revealed hot 1 in the 

decalogue and other parts of facred writ. Hammond. 

To DEC A MP. v. n. [ decamper , French.] To flint the camp; 

; • to move off 
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Deca mpment, n.f. [from decamp ] The acf of fliiftino- the 
camp. 

To DECANT, v. a. [ decant 0 , Lat. decanter, Fr.] To pour 
oft' gently by inclination. 

1 ake aqua for tis, and diffolve in it ordinary coined filvcr 
and pour the coloured folution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixture, that it may be 
very clear. _ _ _ Boyle. 

They attend him daily as their chief, 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift 

D EC an t a / r r ion. n.f [decantation, Fr ] The a<ft of decantin* 
or pouring off clear. 

Deca'nter. n.f [from decant."] A glafs veffel made for pour- 
ing off liquor clear from the lees. 

To Dec a'pita-te. v. a. [deeapito, Latin.] To behead. 

To DECAY, v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de and cadere, Latin.] 
To lofe excellence; to decline from the ftate of perfection; 
to be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak 

Three centuries grows, and three he ftays 

O' J 

Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn awav ; 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Pope. 

To Df/cay. v. a. To impair ; to bring to decay. 

Infirmity, that decap the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool. Sbakeft ear e’ s Twelfth Night. 

Cut off a ftock of a tree, and lay that which you cut oft’ 
to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the ftock. 

Bacon’ s Natural Htjlory, N°. <505. 
He was of a very finall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. '• Clarendon. 

Decay’d by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dry A. lnd. Emp. 

Jt is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addijon’s Guardian, N°. 12c. 

DecaT. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Decline from the ftate of perfection; ftate of diminution. 

What comfort to this great decay may come, 

Shall be applied. Sha kef pear d s King Lear . 

She has been a fine Ldv, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Pen. 'John fan’s Catiline. 

And thofe decays , to fpeak the naked truth, 

T hrough the defects cf age, were crimes of youth. Denham. 
By realon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
parts, and the weaknefs of elafticity in fol ids, motion is much 
more apt to be loft than got, and is always upon th z decay. Fewt. 
Each may feel encreafes and decays. 

And fee now clearer and now darker days, fij/fry Gn Crithifin. 

Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay. 

To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. Pope. 

2 . The effects of diminution ; the marks of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and iot- 
tennefs. _ L °ck. 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou {halt relieve, him. Lev it. xx\ . 3 v 

I am the very man, 

That, from your firft of difference and decay , ^ 

Have follow’d your fad fteps. Shakefpeare’s King Lea). 

Dec'ayer. n.f. [from decay j] That which caufes decay. 

Ycur water is a fore decay er of your v.horfon dead bo ey. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

DECE'ASE. n.f [dccejfus, Lat] Death; departure from hfe. 
Lands are by human law, in fome places, after tne owners 
dcceafe, divided unto all his children; in fome, all defeendeth 
to the eldeft fon. Hooker, b.\. fiei.io. 

To Dece'ase. v. 11. [decedo, Latin.] iodic; to depart 10m 

He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. Shakeft King join. 

You fhall die 

Twice now, where others, that mortality ~ 

In her fair arms holds, fhall but once deceafc. Chapm. uayjj. 

His lateft viaories ftill thickeft came. 

As, near the centre, motion doth increnfe : 

’Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, 

Did, like the veftal, under fpoils deceafc. 

DECEIT, n.f [deceptio, Latin.] r-iftinnd is 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy 1 ; arty pra&ice by whic a 

made to pafs for truth. 

My lips {hall not fpeak wickednefs, nor my tongi - 
, -/ r 1 ob, xxv 11. 4 ’ 

deceit. J 

2. Stratagem ; artifice. 

His demand 

Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honcu ove, \r\. 
But from deceit, bred by neceflity. Shdkefpeau s t 
9. [Inlaw.] A fubtile'wily Ihift ordevifc; all manner - , 

fubtilty, guile, fraud, .wilinefs, flightncls, cunnu o’ 
collufion, praaice and offence, ufed to decave ano*e ^ ^ 
by any means, which hath no other proper or p.u ^ ^ 
but offence. DECEh’EF^'^ ,? 
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Deceitful, adj. [ deceit and full.] Fraudulent; full of 
deceit. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful , 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. Shakcfpcare s Macbe 1* 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 

And fortun’e fmil’d, deceitful, on her birth. Thomfon s Autumn. 

Deceitfully, adv. [from deceitful .] Fraudulently; with 
deceit. * 

Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of courfe. 

JVotton. 

Dece'itfulness. n.f [from deceitful.] T he quality oi being 

fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 

The care of this world, and the deceitfubufs of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Mat. xiii. 22. 

Dece'ivable. adj. [from deceive.] 

1. Subjedt to fraud ; expofed to impofture. 

Man was not only eleceivable in his integrity, but the angels 
of lis;ht in all their clarity. Brdiun’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i, c. 1. 
How would thou u(e me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in moft things as a child 
Helplefs ; hence eafily contemn’d and fcorn’d. 

And laft neglecfted. Milton’s Agonifes, 7.938. 

2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to coniider of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more deceivable, but as a caufe which leldom iaileth of the 
effedh _ Bacons EJfays. 

Fie received nothing but fair promifes, which proved 
deceivable. Hayward. 

O everfailing truft 

In mortal ftrength ! And oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain? Miltons dgonijles, l. 348. 

DeceTva bleness. n.f [from deceivable.] Liablenefs to be 
deceived. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 
gence and deceivablenefs. Government of the Tongue, J. 8. 

To DECEIVE, v. a [ decipio , Latin.] 

1. To caufe to miftake ; to bring into errour ; to impofe upon. 

Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ftratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation. 

The Turkifh general, deceived of his expectation, with- 
drew his fleet twelve miles off. Knoll e s' $ Hiftory of the Turks. 

I now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes deceiv’d. Dryd. 

4. To mock; to fail. 

They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes. 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dryd. AEn. 

Dece'tver. n.f [from deceive.] One that leads another into 
errour ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever : 

One foot in fea, and one on {hore ; 

To one thing conftant never. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
As for his difmiflion out of France, they interpreted it not 
as if he were detected, or neglected for a counterfeit de- 
ceiver. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thofe voices,, a&ions or gefturcs, which men have not by 
any compaft agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inftruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perfon ufing them a 
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lyar or deceiver. 


South’s Sermons. 


It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muft 
of neceflity difeover the impofture. Swift’s Predictions. 

Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl. 

And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope’s Horace. 

Dece'mber. n.f [dec ember, Latin.] The laft month of the 
year ; but named december , or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. • 

Men are April when they woo, and December when they 
we( l’ Shakefpeares As you like it. 

What fhould we fpeak of, 

When we are old as you ? When we {hall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

adj. [from decempeda, Latin.] Ten feet in 
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length. 


Were the offices of religion ftript .of all the external de- 
cencies of worfhip, they would not make a due impremon mi 
the minds of thofe who affift at them. Atterbury s Sermon t. 

She fpeaks, behaves, and acts juft as fhe ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought : 

Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour. 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. * °P S • 

2 . Suitablenefs to character ; propriety. 

And muft I own, fhe laid, my fecret fmart ? 

What with more decence were in filence kept. Dryden s /Ln. 
The next confideration, immediately fubfequent to_ the 
being of a thing, is what agrees or diiagrees with that thing 5 
what is fuijable or unfuitable to it ; and from this fprings the 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or mil-* 
becomes. • Sou f s Sermons. 

Sentiments which raife laughter, can very feldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addif. Sped at. 

3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfeenity. 

Immodeft words admit of no defence; 

For want of decency is want of fenle. Pof common. 

DeceNnial. adj. [from decennium , Latin.] What continues 
for the fpace of ten years. 

Decenno'val. \ ac j [decern and novem , Latin.] Relating 

Decen noVary. 3 to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Pelcponefian war, con- 
ftituted a decennoval circle, or of nineteen years ; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder on Time. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole dccennovary pro- 
grefs of the epadls, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. Holder on Time* 

De'cent. adj. [decens, Lat. ] Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, « 
if they are not neceffary, they muft at leaft be decent ; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed. Dryden. 

De'cently. adv. [from decent.] In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without meannefs or oftentation. 

They could not decently refufe affiftance to a perfon, who 
had punifiied thofe who had infulted their relation. Broome . 

2. Without immodefty. 

Paft hope of fafety, ’twas.his lateft care. 

Like falling Caffur, decently to die. Dryden’ s Ann. Mirab . 

He performs what friendfhip, juftice, truth require ; 

What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift. 

DeceptibFlity. n.f. [from deceit .] Liablenefs to be de- 
ceived. 

Some errours are fo fleflied in us, that they maintain their 
intereft upon the deceptibility of our decayed natures. Glanville. 

Dece'ptible. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; open 
to impofture ; fubjedf to fraud. 

The firft and father caufe of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature ; of whofe deccptible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other eviction than 
the frequent errours we fhall ourfelves commit. Brown * 

Dece'pti in. n.f [deceptio, Latin.] 

1. The act or means of deceiving; cheat; fraud; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception. Brown’s Vulgar Err * 

All deception is a misapplying of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens figni- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South’s Sermons * 

2. 'Fhe ftate of being deceived. 

^ O 

Reafon, not impoffibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn’d, 

And fall into deception unaware. Milton’s Paradifc Loft. 

Dece'ptious. adj. [from deceit.] Deceitful; apt to deceive. 

Fet there is a credence in my heart, 

T hat doth invert th atteft of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptions functions, 

Created only to calumniate. Shakcfpcare s Trail. andCrefftda . 

Dece'ptjVE. adj. [from deceit.] Having the power of de- 
ceiving D-g 7. 

D ec e 'p tory. adj. [from deceit.] Containing means of deceit. Di£I. 

DECE'RPT .adj. [decerptus, Lat.] Diminiflied ; taken o ft. Dipt. 

Deck rp 1 ible. adj. [ deccrpo , Latin.] ft hat may be taken 

Didl. 


Dece'rption. n.f [from deter pt.] The ad of leffen 


taking oft'. 


mg, or 

Dipt. 


Din. 


Dece'mvirate. n.f [decemvir atus, Lat.] The dignity and 
office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to 
rule, the commonwealth inftead of confuls. Their authority 
fubfifted only two years. 

DEFENCE. \ r \ F . . T . _ 

DE'CENCY \ J' [^decenc e , b rench ; decet, Latin.] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 

Thofe thoufand decencies , that daily flow 
From all her words and adliens. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general ; but 
decence and gracefulnefs can be only in the particulars in doin^ 

v ™ f 0d ‘ Sprat, Sermons. 


Dfcerta'tion’. n.f. [ decertatio , Latin.] A contention; a 
Halving ; a difpute. j 

Decf.'ssion. n.f. [deceffio, Latin.] A departure ; a <roinJ 

, r , , Dia . 

lo Decha rm. v . a [deebarmer, French.] To counteraa a 
charm ; to difmehant. 

Notwithftanding the help of ph)ffick, he was fuddenly 

1 . To fix the event of ; to determine. 

ft he day approach’d when fortune fliould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . 1 o determine a queftion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried 
Betwixt thy mailer and the world decide. Granville 

6 k Wh. 
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